



























py Marge Manders 

Second semester has started with 
+x) visible excitement for three Clarke art 

' majors. Senior Terry Theis and 
| juniors Sally Knepper and Sara Sin- 
/ nard were honored by being ac- 
\\ gepted to compete in a juried art ex- 

) pibit at Brunnier Gallery and 
Museum in Ames. 
The artists feel particularly 
honored to be a part of a major com- 
petition because their work was 
screened by juror Lyndel King of the 
University Art Museum, University of 
Minnesota. The competition is open 
to all art majors in four-year colleges 
and universities in lowa. The 
students entered by sending in a 
form and a maximum of three slides 
of their works. The form was return- 
ed with either ‘‘accepted”’ or ‘‘not ac- 
cepted” circled. 
“Some of the students who 
entered slides were getting bad 
news,” Knepper said. “I was excited 
and shocked when later that day | 
opened my mail and found one of my 
works had been accepted.” Knepper 


All-school 


by Donna Frommelt 

It was a group effort last Monday 
' evening as the student body presi- 
| dent and members of the administra- 
| tion met with interested students to 
discuss college issues at Clarke. 
S. Catherine Dunn, president of 





t as S. Mary Lou Caffery (left), chair of the 
smistry major, trim their rather unusual ree, the college, opened up the all-school 


3 metric flasks} Meeting with the announcement that 
es, test tube holders, 10m volu | $1,632,804 has been pledged to date 


| in the Capital Campaign. The cam- 


a paign is being held for the 

ee reconstruction of buildings destroyed 

_ inthe college’s May 1984 fire. Of the 

| pledged amount, $827,832 in cash 

e has been received from 477 gifts. So 

far campaign conferences have been 

@ held in Des Moines, Chicago, Min- 
Neapolis and Dubuque. 

Dunn also announced that the first 
load of steel beams for the new struc- 
tures arrived that morning, five 
weeks behind schedule. However, 
Dunn stated that plumbing and duct 
work had already been started in the 
Previous weeks, much earlier than 
Scheduled. 

Related to the building project, 
Dunn advised students to spread the 
Word that anyone found trespassing 
Inside the fences set up by the con- 
Struction company will be arrested. 
There have been reports of trespass- 
'ng and the company is concerned 
that injuries may result. . 
__ The roof of Catherine Byrne Hail 


8 leaking severely and Dave Hunt, 
director of the physical plant, was put 


_ as called in to investigate and ad- 
| Vised that the repairs be put off until 

Spring, when workers can solve the 
- Problem. 





'N Charge of the matter. An engineer * 


soy 
Pot yo The company insuring the Union 


a8 warned Clarke about a violation 
Of the dram shop law concerning the 
Sale of alcohol. Only beer is to be 
Served or sold in the Union. This will 
®xclude future wine receptions, par- 
'88 serving alcoholic punch drinks 
d the selling of wine coolers. 
“larke will be liable if this law con- 
tinues to be broken. 

- Dunn announced too that the 
laWsuit involving the roofing com- 
Pany working on the buildings at the 

Me of the fire has been delayed. 

he hearings have been pushed to 

{nuary, 1987, from the previous 
Pril, 1986, date. 

__, The President’s Advisory Commit- 

| P2 is in need of student volunteers 

9r this semester, S. Dunn said. The 

mittee meets three or four times 

Semester for an hour to share 
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is an off-campus student who drives 
about 30 miles from Worthington 
each day. 

“I screamed when | saw the ‘ac- 
cepted’ circled," said Theis. “It was 
great. And | think the teachers are 
thrilled to have three students from 
One college accepted.”’ 

Each student used a different 
medium for the exhibit. Knepper's 
chosen entry is a pastel pig. This 
isn't unusual because Knepper likes 
using pigs for subject matter — 
especially convenient because she 
isa farm wife. She explained that 
working in pastels is fast-moving and 
she usually finishes a piece in one 
to two hours. She added that many 
hours of study were needed to 
perfect the method. ‘Sometimes | do 
three a night, but only one may be 
any good,” Knepper said. 

Clarke art student Renee Blair 
finds Sally's pigs irresistable. ‘No 
one does pigs as well as Sally,”’ she 
said. ‘They are multi-colored, bright, 
light and airy. And she does them in 
all mediums — oils, pastels, air brush 


meeting a 


perceptions, concerns and sugges- 
tions involving Clarke. A thank-you 
was extended to those who served 
on the committee last semester. 
Tim Heller, CSA president, spoke 
for a few minutes on a new lounge 
that will be appearing in the present 
game room of the Union. The room 
will be converted to a television 
lounge where students will have use 
of a color TV and VCR for their 
entertainment. i 
Heller also drew attention to a task 
force currently looking into the struc- 
ture of the CSA government. Lisa 
Hawks, a student working with the 
group, said that the government has 
“too many chiefs and not enough In- 
dians.”’ Surveys relating to the study 
were to be handed out for response 
during the remainder of the week. On 


February 7 a proposed structure for 


the student government will be 
posted on the CSA bulletin board in 
Mary Josita Hall. 

Jim Petty, dean of students, an- 
nounced that the college counselor, 
Nancy Leber, has resigned and mov- 
ed to Dallas with her family. Her 
resignation. came earlier than ex- 
pected, explaining why there is no 
one yet hired to fill her position. A 
temporary counselor will be hired for 
the semester and advertising for a 
full-time counselor will begin in 
March. 

Petty also explained that Clarke no 
longer has a pay phone on campus 
because the telephone company re- 
quires a minimum daily profit that 
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and ceramics.” 

Sinnard’s entry for competition will 
be an oil painting of her 3-year-old 
daughter Elizabeth. ‘Sara's pain- 
tings are bigger than life, but are still 
true representations,” said art stu- 
dent Belva Flachmeier. ‘Her plc- 
tures seem filled with love. They 
show her care for her child,” she 
said. 

Theis’ accepted entry is an etching 
of an old man. Her idea came from 
a visit to a nursing home for a life 
drawing class. ‘‘He looked about 80 
years old and was sitting in a 
wheelchair,” said Theis. ‘‘They were 
supposed to be playing Bingo, but he 
was sleeping. So I've been doing old 
men ever since. | don’t know what it 
is about them, but | like their 
character.” 

Etching and'silk screens are Theis’ 
favorite mediums. For her senior 
thesis she has been spending many 
hours (40 on her first work) combin- 
ing the silk screen and etching pro- 
cess. So far she has finished three 
works. Her senior art show will begin 


success 


couldn’t be met. 

A request made last semester for 
bleachers on the hill by the soccer 
field will not be honored in the near 
future, because administrators 
‘couldn't justify the money required 


forthe number of times that the field 


is used in a year,” Petty stated. 

S. Margaret O'Brien, academic 
dean, addressed some suggestions 
made last semester toward her field. 
More bulletin boards were added in 
the faculty lounge and hours were 
extended in Eliza Kelly and 
Catherine Byrne Halls for student ac- 
cess. Library hours were also ex- 
tended on weeknights to 11 p.m. and 
on Saturday mornings it will open at 
10 a.m. instead of noon. 

Other issues addressed at the 
meeting were: the development of a 
“dialogue day’’ in which students 
would be involved in a day of discus- 
sions with faculty and staff as a 
trade-off for a day of classes; Mary 
Benedict will not become a coed dor- 
mitory because students don’t want 
the change; and since change 
machines are very expensive to pur- 


chase and insure, problems have - 


arisen in acquiring a money vendor 
for student use. 

Students also put in suggestions 
for the removal of ice from sidewalks 
and parking lots sooner, a closer 
working relationship between the of- 
fices of student accounts and finan- 
cial aid and a request for more 
washers and dryers in the 
dormitories. 
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Monday, January 27,1986 


April 27 in Gallery 1550. 

The artists are anxiously awaiting 
Sunday, March 2, when they travel 
to Ames for the announcement and 
Presentation of the winning entries. 


Sally Knepper and Terry Theis display the pieces 
of art they will be exhibiting in the Brunnier 
Gallery art competition in Des Moines on March 2. 
(Photo by Marge Manders) 





Clarke artists to participate in exhibit 


Two $100 awards will be presented 
to graduates for ‘‘Best in Show” and 
two $100 awards will be given to 
“Best in Show” in the undergraduate 
division. 





Student seeks political asylum 


by Lorna Japsen 

Although there are many foreign 
students at Clarke, only one is re- 
questing political asylum in the 
United States. Carlos Rosales, 22, is 
seeking refuge here from his home 
in Guatemala. 

A hearing by the tmmigration and 
Naturalization Service in Chicago is 
expected to be held soon to deter- 
mine if Rosales can remain in the 
States. 

Rosales’ journey toward freedom 
began seven years ago in Guat- 
emala. At 15 he dropped out of 
school to join the Guatemalan army. 
For six months he watched his fellow 
soldiers torture the farmers and 
peasants, steal their belongings and 
burn their villages. Rosales then 
deserted the army and fled into Mex- 
ico. 

A few months later he returned to 
his home where he joined his cousin 
in the Guerrilla Army of the Poor, a 
revolutionary force opposed to the 
government. 

Rosales had to flee Guatemala 
again after his cousin killed another 
guerilla in a fight for fear of retalia- 
tion by the dead man’s family. The 
government was an added threat 
because he was a military deserter. 

Rosales returned to Mexico. Then 


he made his way by train to the U.S. 
border, where he sneaked across in- 
to Houston. 


In Houston he contacted immigra-. 
tion authorities and asked to be 
allowed to stay in the States.: 
Because he had no family or official 
sponsor in the country he was turn- 
ed down. For a while He was able to 
elude immigration agents. 


Early last year authorities picked 
him up in a bus station in New 
Orleans. From there he was sent to 
arefugee detainment camp in Texas. 

Once again Rosales asked to re- 
main in this Country by asking for 
political asylum. He was rejected. 


In October a legal services agen- 
cy that specializes in aiding refugees 
connected Rosales with a group of 
B.V.M. nuns in Dubuque. The nuns, 
themselves committed to aiding 
refugees, have helped Rosales find 
an apartment and a job. He works at 
Mt. Carmel and takes an English 
class at Clarke. 

As of now, Rosales has temporary 
legal status in Dubuque. His fate will 
soon be decided in a Chicago 
courtroom. If he is denied political 
asylum here he hopes to seek it in 
Canada. . 





Clarke’s New Skyline 
Begins To Take Shape 


The first loads of construction steel have arrived at 
Clarke and workmen have begun the task of erec- 
ting support beams for the new atrium. 


Despite cold weather the construction project is fair- 


ly close to schedule. S. Catherine Dunn Indicated 
during the all-school meeting on Monday, January 
20, that the steel beams arrived about five weeks 
late. 


Clarke’s Capital Campaign now boasts $1,632,804 
in pledges to assist in the cost of replacing the 
buildings lost during the May 1984 fire. 


(Photo by Mark Schechinger) 
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by Donna Frommelt and Lorna 
Japsen 

As we enter our third week of 
the spring semester, we'd like to 
wish new students a warm 
welcome to Clarke, and an addl- 
tional welcome to those retuming. 

As editors, we look forward to 
this semester and to editing your 
Courier. This is a college Publica- 
tion and it belongs to everyone. 
We encourage you, as students 
and faculty, to use your voice by 
Submitting tetters to the editor 
about your concems. We will also 
accept articles written by faculty, 
staff and students. This Is your 
chance to see things in the Paper 
that you want others to be aware 
of. ~ 
The Courier is also. looking for 
Photographers, layout peopke, ar- 
tists and advertising salespeople. 
Ad sales offer a 25 percent profit 
to their soliciters. ; 

Besides the letters to the editor 
that we hope to be printing, we've 
also added a few new things.. 


Classified ads will be printed at a 
Cost of $2.50 for a maximum of 25 
words. These will be ideal for sell- 
Ing things or sending happy birt- 
day, get well or other appropriate 
messages. 

Our newest feature is the “Dear 
Or. Neuter” column. We've found 
a ghost writer to take on the 
challenge of answering letters on 
various topics. Does your room- 
mate drive you crazy? Do you 
have a relationship problem? Do 
you hate to study, but love to par- 
ty? Maybe an answer from “Dear 
Dr. Neuter” is just what you need! 
We hope this will be an interesting 
and entertaining column for 
eG Letterrs can be directed 
to Dr. Neuter, box 22, Clarke 
College. ; 

- The college's video program, 
Clarke Perspective, will not run 
this semester due to small Staffing. 
This makes your involvement in 
the Courier even more important. 
We're looking forward to hearing 
from you! 

































Arms are government’s priority 


by Judy Bandy ‘ 

Clarke College professor Norm 
Freund recently took part in-a panel 
discussion on nuclear disarmament. 
The program was telecast on KDUB, 
channel 40 from 4 to 5 pm, Sunday, 
Jan. 19. 

Other pane! members included 
Rev. Norm White, who heads the 
Rural Life Committee for the Ar- 
chdiocese of Dubuque and Ruby 
Sutton, Director of Community Ser- 
vices for Operation New View. 

Sister Carolyn Farrell, Regional 
Representative for the Sisters of 
Charity, B.V.M., headed the panel. 

The program was sponsored by 
STAR (Stop The Arms Race) PAC 
Nuclear Disarmament Coalition, a 
national organization. 


The program began with a film 
showing the devastation that took 
place at Hiroshima during World War 


ll, interspersed with taped comments’ 


from former lowa Senator Howard 
Hughes and others. 

The panel contrasted the billions 
of dollars being spent on the arms 
race to the farm crisis that is taking 
place here in this area. Rev. White 
counsels farmers who are experien- 
cing financial problems and says that 
what he is seeing is frightening. 

“Just yesterday, a farm wife call- 
ed and said her husband was in a 
rage and threatening to kill the local 
banker. | spent the whole afternoon 
with him. All guns have been remov- 
ed from the house and he's calmed 
down for the time being,” said White, 
“but his wife has postponed a trip 
she had planned. She’s afraid to 
leave him.” 

Farm land has depreciated almost 
75 percent over the past four years, 
Continued White, ‘“‘but the U.S. plans 


to spend $97.7 billion on armaments: 


“Wonderful! Just wonderful! ... So much for 


insilling them with a tense of awe 





over the next four years.” 

Sutton stressed the fact that when 
the farmers are in trouble the 
economy of the whole area suffers. 
Her department is seeing more and 
more people, including farmers, 
coming in to ask for help—many for 
the. first time. 

“It's staggering to think of the 
billions of dollars being spent on 
nuclear weapons,”’ commented 
Freund, ‘dollars that could be used 
to build up the economy and provide 
jobs.” 

People have the erroneous view 
that pumping lots of money into 
military installations makes a strong 
economy," he said. “On the con- 
trary, it drains the taxpayer and pro- 
duces nothing.” 

Carolyn Farrell commented on the 
fact that the Soviet Union lost. 20 
million people and 45 percent of its 
housing during World War Il. “Its liv- 
ing standard is far below ours,” she 
said. “The Soviets had to spend so 
much on rebuilding the country and 
are now spending huge amounts of 
money on weapons, so it’s obvious 
that a halt to the arms race would 
certainly be to everyone’s benefit.” 

The fact that the United States has 
30,000 nuclear warheads stored and 
that the Soviets have 20,000 stored 
riles White. “It's sheer insanity,” he 
said, and when | see the government 
spending billions on the military and 
then refusing a family food stamps, 
it really blows my mind.” 

Freund hopes that.as a result of 
programs such as this one, more 
People will become concerned and 
become involved in dealing with this 
critical issue. He is conducting a 
course in the philosophy of peace 
.and war this semester and hopes to 
incite some lively discussions in 
class on the concerns facing all of us. 


A Clarke student’s hardship 


by Marge Manders 

(Editor's note: this article originally ap- 
peared in The Des Moines Sunday 
Register and Is reprinted with the per- 
mission of the author.) 


lam a farm wife. | say that rather 
meekly. Our future in farming looks 
bleak. My husband doesn’t sleep 
nights worrying how to pay the 
mounting debts. Our frequent quar- 
rels are directly related to financial 
stress. 

| once joked that | would never 
marry a farmer. Now those words 
haunt me as | watch our life and our 
marriage crumble. 

The last 17 years of my life have 
been comfortable, but not idyllic. | 
was a city girl who loved the out- 
doors. | often helped my dad in the 
yard and strictly avoided housework. 
| loved animals and | thought it would 
be ideal to have plenty of space for 
dogs, cats and horses. So when | 
met a handsome young farmer, the 
prospect of living in the country ap- 
pealed to me. | thought my love for 
him and my love of the outdoors 
would be a great combination. 

The surprise was on me as | tried 
to help with the chores involved in 
raising hogs. Herding hogs is a talent 
that escapes me. | never wasted any 
time from the hog yard to the shower. 
Driving machinery is another 
mystery. | never seemed to master 
the finesse to back up a wagon or to 
maneuver through gates and cor- 
ners. 

I lost my position as No. 1 farm- 
hand when my husband and his 
brother decided to farm together. 
Their partnership was advantageous, 
as they shared the high overhead 
costs of machinery and livestock. 


1970s, as bankers and lenders urg- 
ed farmers to buy more land. The 
motto was, ‘‘the bigger the better.’’ 
The price of land rose 15 percent per 
year from 1970 to 1980. But to buy 
that land, farmers had to borrow to 
buy pesticides, herbicides, fertilizer, 
seed and machinery. 

We began as renters in 1968 and 
didn’t opt to buy our farm until 1977. 
Our operation consisted of raising 
feeder pigs to market weight and 
selling surplus corn and hay. 

In 1978 we ended our partnership 
with my husband’s brother, which 
meant a change in the way the 
operation was handled. | thought it 
was a move forward, and | became 
more responsible for helping make 
major decisions. 

Even though our debt load in- 
creased, we thought that having a 
few more acres would help justify the 
Cost of the machinery. My husband 
Carefully researched all loan options 
and secured a loan for the extra 80 
acres through the Federal Land 
Bank (which brought our acreage to 
292). 

Those years were relatively stress- 
free. When our first son was born in 
1970, | prided myself on keeping him 
dressed in fashion. Our daughter 
was born 18 months later, and | 
doubly enjoyed the fun of two well- 
dressed children. ; 

My husband and | joined a bowl- 
ing league, which monopolized our 
Friday nights for three seasons. We 
tried to watch entertainment ex- 
penses, but money wasn’t a pj 
issue. We also became involved in 
a sport well-suited to a farmer's 
lifestyle—snowmobiling. We enjoyed 
it So much that we took winter vaca- 
tions to Wisconsin to snowmobile on 
the North Woods trails. 

At the same time, we had the usual 
Problems associated with farmin q: 
sick pigs, fluctuating prices ang Cost- 
ly repairs. Yet we were still Operating 
in the black and worrying about in- 
come tax. 

Then came the ‘80's. Recorg 
harvests for two consecutive years 
sent corn prices plunging. The dollar 
grew stronger overseas, Causing a 
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decline in grain exports. Land ens 
deteriorated and caused the su : 
quent loss in farmers’ equity. It i 
hard to believe that our net wor 

could plummet in a few short years. 

By this time, we had four children. 
We were beginning to feel the finan: 
cial pressure. | used to tell my oa 
band not to worry, as long as we ha 
our health we could make it. 

In 1981, our oldest son was 
diagnosed with a childhood cancer, 
neuroblastoma. He was 11 years old. 
For 15 months he fought the tumor, 
bravely undergoing many painful 
tests and chemotherapy treatments. 
Two weeks before Christmas 1982, 
he died en route to the hospital. 

My husband and | thought no 
greater grief could befall a parent. 
The farm problems seemed minor in 
comparison. But they were slowly 
surfacing. Hints of the impending 
crisis became evident when my 
brother-in-law confided that he was 
in danger of losing his farm. ; 

Although our farming operations 
were separate, we still jointly owned 
a 1983 ‘'4240”’ John Deere tractor 
and a $40,000 combine. To help him 
we agreed to take ownership of the 
machines and assume the 
payments. My brother-in-law volun- 
tarily liquidated his livestock and 
found a job raising pigs for a feed 
company. For them, the notice of a 
sheriff's sale could come any day. 
Meanwhile, he and his wife are 
fighting as best they can. 

Our story is slower, but the end is 
inevitable. Each year we go a little 
deeper in debt. Previously machinery 
could hold its purchase value for five 
years. Now our unpaid-for machinery 


; depreciates at an alarming rate. The 
Farming was profitable in the’, 


value of the farm has been ‘cut in 
half. 

But the worst effect of the farm 
crisis has been to defeat our morale. 
The public believes that it’s the 
farmer’s fault. Even though they are 
businessmen, farmers have no con- 
trol over legislation, commodity 
prices, production costs and worst of 
all — the weather. 

It’s hard to be optimistic when hog 
prices drop and feed prices soar. The 
gamble we took on higher corn 
Prices in the spring didn’t happen, so 
the price of storage cancels any pro- 
fit. Another chance to meet 
payments vanished when last sum- 
mer's drought cut our corn yield by 
a third or more. ‘ 

__ [thought I could help by getting a 
job, but | was qualified only for a 
minimum-wage job that was of little 
or no help. A Job Service employee 
Suggested going back to school to 
take advantage of 30 semester hours 
of credit | had earned before mar- 
rage. | first enrolled Part time to see 
if | could adjust to the rigors of col- 
lege. Driving 50 miles a day and 
coming home to household duties 
and a homework Schedule was 
ely challenging. 

Not only do | find col 

Stimulating, but | really enjoy thet 
t. And yet I've 
Coming home to 
eS depresses me. 

upports my efforts, 


‘The stress my | . : 
sifies my own husband feels inten. 


’ ime to grad 
quickly as Possible. My ambit’ 
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to have a career in COMMUNicatign, 

Added to a daily class Schedulg 
| still have to clean the house, Maka 
meals, do the wash, buy GlOCErigg 
find time for four hours of homewo,’ 
a night, and keep the family on an 
even keel. The kids don't jy; 
understand why weekend MOVieg 
swimming at the “Y” and eating out 
are rare exceptions rather than the 
rule. 

| have two lives — that of a Student 
and that of a farm wife. | try to en, 
courage my husband, because | 
know his heart is in farming, But the 
truth is, | hate what it’s doing to him, 
He blames himself for Not selling the 
farm when his gut instinct said the 
good times wouldn't last. 

He feels defeated, and his attitugg 
is infectious. He sometimes asks ma 
why even get up in the morning? 
Why did a car factory earn specia, 
consideration from the government 
for low-interest loans when the na. 
tion’s food belt is being threateneq 
so severely? | don’t have the 
answers; but | try to raise his spirits. 
by looking at what we have — oy, 
healih, our family and our faith jn 
God. 

Today I’m not sure that’s enough, 
Our farm is for sale. Being able to get 
out while there might be some equi. 
ty left is a gamble. But selling is — 
easier than trying to talk lenders in. 
to financing us for another year, | 

We face a possible farm bankrupt oes of John Lease) 
cy, and my husband entering a |” 
saturated job market. Although he 
has many qualifications — ts o1 
agronomist, mechanic, welder, in oncep 
ventor, bookkeeper, machinist, 
herdsman veterinarian’s aid, | 
speculator and conservationist’— pity Charley — 
where does he look for’ a job? {Yafacer,acontinuing educa- 
Employers want experienced labor, }#séat, i conducting a study 
What does the future hold? ftetserin the department of | 

On television commentator summ- [tits Studies, He hopes to ) 
ed up the crisis neatly: ‘Farming is | te Students’ concepts of | 
a way of life. Bankers aren’t willing [Da rough a qu estionnaire 

( 





to finance a way of life, but they will fermi na 
finance farming as a business.” cia en individuals 
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The Courier is a member of the 
Associated College Press and the 
National Scholastic Press 
Association, 

The Courier welcomes any com- 
ments or letters to the editor. All 
letters must be Signed. The editor 
reserves the right to edit letters 
when necessary and to refuse let- 
ters deemed unsuitable {of 
Publication. All correspondence 


should be addressed to the Courier 
Box 174, 
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Study tour of the Orient. 
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group in Japan were, (from left) Darcy L., Gregg 


Rae R., Penni R., Cindy W., Mary W., 


-, Patti K., Maureen B., Peter H. and guide. (Photo 
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teligious studies and history at 
Clarke, is also doing graduate 
‘Studies in religion at Mundelein, 
Clarke's sister college, in Chicago. 
Was at Mundelein that his research 
Project began last fall. 
__ Fancher’s project has its roots in. 
a book by Avery Dulles titled Models 
of the Church, written in 1972. Dulles 
Claimed that there are five different 
Models of “Church”: Institutional 
cLABse jet Church, Mystical Communion, 
ver 15 Ye! Sacramental Church, Church as 
gerald, and Servant. After several 
More years of research, Dulles add- 
€d a sixth model, that of Disciple. 
ulles now concludes that all per- 
Sons and organizations should strive 
| Ward the Disciple model, where: 
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harmony and propagation can best 
be achieved. y te 

Fancher is using a questionnaire 
on models of the church developed 
by the Office of Pastoral Research in 
New York. It contains 55 statements 
with which one can either agree or 
disagree. There are no right or wrong 
answers, only personal feelings. The 
questionnaire is scored and cor- 
related with a key which discerns the 
acceptance of those models with 
which a person feels most 
comfortable. 

The questionnaire was originally 
developed to be given to people ser- 
ving on church committees. Results 
from the distribution determined that 
conflicts arise due to views rather 
than personalities. 

Fancher is the first person to use 
the instrument with students. He 
distributed the questionnaire to four 
religious studies classes last 
November. From the data collected 
he concluded that the more religious 
education a person has, the more 
models of ‘‘Church” can be ac- 
cepted simultaneously. Conversly, 
the less religious education, the 
more one sees only a single vision 
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of “Church.” There is a tendency for 
older students to be more institu- 


tional, regardless .of their religious" 


background, according to Fancher’s 
findings. 

Over Christmas break, Fancher 
came up with the idea of giving the 
questionnaire to students both at the 
beginning of a semester of religious 
studies and again at the end. After 
checking with his professor at 
Mundelein for advice and en- 
couragement, he is beginning the 
first phase of putting this new con- 
cept into practice. Fancher plans to 
distribute the questionnaire again 
before final exams this spring. 

It is Fancher’s hope to arrive at 
conclusions worthy of recognition in 
a future book by Dulles. He hints that 
Clarke might even be mentioned if 
the data collected produces substan- 
tial results. 

Fancher is married and has three 
daughters. He is retired from a twen- 
ty year career in the Army. In addi- 
tion-to his studies, Fancher is very 
active in parish ministry at St. 
Raphael’s in Dubuque. His wife is 
also a student at Clarke, majoring in 
German and elementary education. 










family and learn their kind of 
lifestyle,” Lease said. 

Gregg Jones, a junior music ma- 
jor, said that each place he visited 
was like a little trip in itself. Jones 
was most impressed with Seoul, 
Korea and wished he could have 
spent more time there because of the 
fascinating cultural monuments in 
the city. Jones also liked Hong Kong. 
He thought it was an attractive city 
and he liked the marketplaces, not 
only for the variety of merchandise 
they had, but because you could 


- Openly bargain with the retailers and 


Purchase quality items for about one- 
third of what you might normally pay. 
Jones considered the people of 
Japan really polite and considerate 
and thought they were more laid- 
back than a lot of other groups of 
people. Jones compared the people 
of Hong Kong with those of New York 
because their lifestyle seemed to be 
more fast-paced and hectic. 

“The food in the Orient was ex- 
cellent,” Jones said. Mr. Lease 
ordered food for the group at a 
restaurant in Toyko, not telling 
anyone what it was till after- 
wards.Even after finding out that he 
had just eaten a meal consisting of 
squid, octopus and other bizarre 
morsels, Jones said he still found it 
enjoyable. 

Cindy Wilhelm, a sophomore 
music major, said she liked Tokyo 
because she got to live exactly like 
the people there. | 

Wilhelm said that ‘after spending 
some time in Japan the whole en- 
vironment seemed so inspiring she 
almost felt comfortable speaking the 
language and living the lifestyle. ‘'l 


Competition for drama awards ~ 


by John Kemp 

Members of Clarke’s theater 
department will be in Springfield, 
Mo., from Jan. 21-26, to participate 
in the 18th annual American College 
Theatre Festival (ACTF). 

ACTF is an organization dedicated 
to the promotion of college theater 
productions and to the development 
of support for the theater arts. 

The organization is divided into 12 
regions. Clarke is a member of the 
fifth region which consists of schools 


from lowa, Kansas, Missouri and . 


Nebraska. 

At the festival students will attend 
workshops and.sessions conducted 
by theater professionals and college 
professors from across the country. 

“During this one-week festival 
students get the opportunity to view 
the best college productions, as well 
as compete for awards and scholar- 
ships,” said department chair S. 
Carol Blitgen. 

Clarke will enter several of its 
students in the competition for the 
Irene Ryan Acting Scholarships and 
the Critics Institute Scholarship. 

Monica Lyons and Peter Healey 
were chosen by the critics of The 
Taming of the Shrew to compete in 
the Irene Ryan competition. The 
awards, named for the late character 
actress who gained prominence as 
“Granny” of the “Beverly Hillbillies,” 
allows each student to compete for 
a chance at a $1,000 tuition scholar- 
Ship. Also selected for Clarke's en- 
try in the competition was Melody 
Fadness. 

The critcs scholarship is designed 
to allow one student from each of the 
12 regions to attend a summer in- 
ternship working with professionals. 
Lyons and Kim Huettl were chosen 
to compete in this competition, which 
is held each night of the festival. 
Lyons and Huett! will attend the 
evening productions with the rest,of 
the department and immediately 
after the production they will return 
to their rooms to write a critique of 
the play. They are responsible for 
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d tour of the Orient 


in Hawaii. “It was a marvelous op- 
portunity for the students to study dif- 
ferent Japanese cultures. The group 
hance to live with a Japanese 


liked the food, except for the way we 
had to eat with chopsticks; once 
you've mastered this feat, you have 
it made,"’ Wilhelm salid. 

Wilhelm said when the group first 
Started the trip they had the general 
idea that the Orient was going to be 
very different and were quite surpris- 
ed to find that it was very similar to 
America. ‘‘The music they listen to 
in the Orient is basically the same as 
what we hear in America,” Wilhelm 
said. 

“It was a great learning ex- 
perience. | wanted to spend more 
time there if I’d have had the 
money,” Wilhelm said. 

Mary Wetjen, a sophomore music 
major, stayed with a four-member 
family in Toyko. The family Wetjen 
resided with consisted of a father, 
mother and two girls, one of which 
was her age. ‘‘It was kind of difficult 
to communicate with the family. We 
either used a dictionary or drew pic- 
tures to try to understand one 
another,” Wetjen said. Wetjen would 
have liked to spend more time in 
each city because there seemed to 
be so much to see on each visit, and 
they didn’t have time to check 
everything out. ‘‘All in all, it was 
worth the cultural enrichment and | 
would gladly spend the money to go 
again,”’ Wetjen said. 

The 16 participants who went on 
the tour included: John Lease, Gregg 
Jones, Cindy Wilhelm, Mary Wetjen, 
Patti Axtell, Marge Laufenberg, Scott 
Wallerich, Pat Bradley, Maureen 
Bradley, Darcy Lease, Penni Rogers, 
Peter Healey, Patti Koehn, Dan Ber- 
ning, Mary Cogan and Rae 
Ruthenberg. 


handing in their critiques by 8 a.m. 
the following morning. 

The critiques will be judged by pro- 
fessional newspaper and theater 
critics from across the country. 
“Their critiques will be judged on 
their quality and accuracy as well as 
the style in which they are written." 
said Blitgen. 


Dean’s list 


The following students were nam- 
ed the the college Dean's List for the 
fall semester of the 1985-86 school 
year. 

Danette Kenne, Susan Tebbe, 
Teresa Wallerich, Gloria McLaughlin, 
Erin O’Connell, Anne Woods, S. 
Donna Marie Flemming, Juliette 
Huffman, Susan Churchill, Renee 
Blair, David Blaser, Kathleen Bridge, 
Margaret Buhr, Pamela Buol, Karen 
Callahan and Patrice Collins.’ 

Also, Kimberly Ewert, Walt Fan- 
cher, Sara Fewell, Marianne Fillwalk, 
Belva  Flachmeier, Beverly 
Gansemer, John Haxmeier, Renee 
Herber, S. Carol Hilby, David Johns, 
Den Katuin, Conrad KohImann, Mary 
Link, Sue Miller, Elaine Mullin, Julie 
Neumeister, Christina O’Brien and 
Craig Pape. ; 4 

Also, Amy Schrader, Ivy 
Schreiber, Peter Schumacher, 
Jaroslav Sebek, Matt Stoeckel, Mary 
Cummings, Nancy Knipper, Ann 
Leibold, Brenda Wickham, Brian 
Beresford, Lynn Luzum, Connie 
Clemen, Brenda Duster, Cindy Er- 
thum, Norine Hankemeier, Barb 
Flammang, Jay Eccleston, Robin 
Bennett and Michelle Waknitz. 

Also," S. Rebecca Hill, Cheryl 
Colsch, Beth Otting, Mindy McCrea, 
Debra Rojemann, Randy Schulting, 
Mark Van Osdol, Amy Golm, 
Kathleen Shank, Beth Beaudin, 
Doreen Jacobs, Eva Zygmunt, Ann 
Letourneau, Ellen Roche, David 
Kriegshauser, Brenda Jessen and 
Barbara Sorensen. 
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Hoyer, Brenda Duster, and Martha 
Deitel. They join Suzy Eich, Doreen 
Jacobs and Becky Ede. 

“| heard that they needed help on 
the team and Brenda Duster con- 
vinced me to try out,” Hoyer said. ‘I 
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Crusader Dave Scharf 
(Photo by Mark Schechinger) 
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STUDENT LOANS 


Get the education you want by 
calling 589-2237, the student 
loan experts at First National 
Bank of Dubuque. 


OPEN BOWLING 
ANYTIME 


We are the leading lender in 
student loans. 


Call For Details 
i ERS _ (319) 583-5768 
ee See aN Riverside Bowl 


sail ae ' _ | 1860 Hawthorne 
Be the hero this weekend! 
Call DOMINO'S PIZZA® for Oue call / ; 
dock 1 ak! 


the Weekend Special— 

12-inch, one-item pizza he. 
583-6033 

3500 Dodge St. 


and two cans of Coke® for 
only $5.99. Your friends 

Warren Plaza 
Dubuque 


Here oS. Kerrigan for 25 years. 
Heck theory and composi- 
if S220. “Buteach student is 

Grd to use his or her own 
1802. | do not impose my style 
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will love it. 


Fresh, hot, great-tasting 
pizza from Domino's Pizza. 
Made to order and delivered 
in 30 minutes, guaranteed, 
or you get $3.00 off your 
order. 


and 
Tigresses 


Part time evening work available in 
atmosphere. No experience necess 


Our drivers cary less re $20.00. No gouson 

necessary. e Weekend = 
What a great way to get Gil med Dever area. ©1986 Domine's 
sine. 


together with otherstoenjoy  " 

a great pizza! Just ask for the DOMINO’S 
PIZZA 
DELIVERS° 
FREE. 


Weekend Special. Available 
every Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday...only from 
Domino's Pizza. 





DOMINO'S 
PIZZA 


pleasant, upbeat 
ary. We will train.. 


Guaranteed Hourly Pay 
Plus Liberal Cash Bonuses, 


DUBUQUELAND‘S 
LUXURY 
THEATRES 


BARGAIN MATINEES 


$2.00 DAILY 
TIL 5:30 
Please come early 


patiate | 
enter 


588-4639 


DOORS OPEN 
AT 12:30 75 J F Kennedy Road 


A good attitude and 


this job. enthusiasm are a definite plus for — 


Apply In Person 
January 27, 28, and 29 


Matinees Only At 1:00, 3:00 & 5:00 


Walting time Is over. 


LETS. 


ATRI-STAR REL} 


Dally at 1:05, 3:05, 5:00, 7:00 & 9:00 
Disney’s Classic 


101 DALMATIONS 


ADVENTURES OF THE 
AMERICAN RABBIT (G) 


Evenings Only At 7:45 


WHITE NIGHTS 


Starts at 1:10 3:15 5:15 7:15 & 9:20 


1 p.m.—3 p.m. 
4 p.m.—6 p.m. 


Adco Promotions 


Suite 400, Fishe 


Oth & Meir viding 





